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crossbreeds have developed fortuitously as a by-product of the mi-
gration of human populations; in others, they have developed as a
result of human preferences for certain types of animals.

The migration of human populations across the globe resulted in
a parallel migration of their domestic animals, and it encouraged the
introduction of domestic species into regions they would not likely
have colonized successfully without human assistance. Once a spe-
cies was introduced, the process of selective adaptation to the new
environment began, and in many cases it was furthered by isolation
of the newly established population from its parent population. Over
time, the joint effects of selection and isolation led to populations
that gradually became genetically distinct from other populations
maintained in different environments. For each domestic species the
geographic centers of initial domestication can be identified, and the
distribution of breeding populations about those centers, with atten-
dant adaptation to different environments, can be traced.

Human needs and preferences also encouraged more varied popu-
lations of domestic species. The development of wool sheep, of dairy
cattle and goats, and of chickens and ducks with enhanced egg-lay-
ing capacity provides examples of domestic populations bred to meet
specific needs. When such developments are coupled with prefer-
ences for different color patterns or morphological types, the result is
another rich source of differentiation among livestock populations.

Subdivision into Breeds

The subdivision of domestic species in response to different hu-
man preferences reached its zenith in the 1800s with the formation of
breed societies in western Europe and in the regions colonized by
western Europeans. The concept of breed identity rested on the idea
that uniformity of type was an important goal in livestock produc-
tion and could only be achieved by controlled matings involving ani-
mals of known parentage. Thus, initial entry into breed society records
was restricted on the basis of color or morphological type. Contin-
ued recognition of breed membership required documentation of an-
cestry. The power of breed isolation can best be seen in the tremen-
dous genetic diversity in horses and dogs; breed isolation also brought
forth the rich array of livestock in western Europe.

Breed designation is primarily a western European and North Ameri-
can concept, but it is often applied to any reasonably identifiable live-
stock population. In reality, breed designations cannot be accurately
used in much of the developing world, where pedigreed adherence
to breed identity is not maintained, and controlled mating is not usu-